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Henriques, Robert A Stranger Here 
Viking. Apr. 27, 1953. 371p. $3.75. 

Were it not that I suspect Mr. Henriques is himself 
consciously presenting a study in morality and making 
some oblique comment on social philosophy as well as 
individual conduct, I should not feel so baffled in ap- 
proaching a review of his latest novel. His talent for 
telling a complicated story was evident in Too Little 
Love, published here some seasons back; and is proved 
again in A Stranger Here. But that talent seems some- 
how trammeled. 


The scene is central English farmland—the Cotswalds 
or the counties about Gloucester where Mr. Henriques 
is proprietor of some 150 acres. The time is the present, 
with little reference to world events. The people an 
assortment of land-owners and their families and their 
tenants and farmhands. The problems are almost ex- 
clusively sexual. William Bowar is owner of several 
large, well-cultivated farms devoted chiefly to stock- 
raising and the feeding of the stock. He meets, quite 
accidentally, a nurse of some thirty-five years of age 
who has come to prepare a neighboring manor-house 
for the care of the wife of a businessman who is a rival 
of Bowar’s seeking to purchase two adjoining farms, a 
George Sirrier. Both men are or become rivals for the 
“mature” charms of Grace Jones. Bowar’s wife is, 
without his realizing how seriously, ill and will even- 
tually suffer a mental collapse. Sirrier’s wife is, we 
presume from hints given, a victim of cancer. Each of 
these rivals has a son flawed with a fatal aestheticism 
and worse; both young men a dissappointment to their 
fathers’ hopes and ambitions for them. George Burgen 
is a simple-minded and muscular farmhand darkly sus- 
Picious of his pretty and vacuous wife. Charlie Mede, 
personable young foreman for Will -Bowar, takes his 
honey where he finds it and inevitably attracts Bowar’s 
young daughter Helen. 


All this amorous maneuvering is further complicated by 
the headstrong decision of Will Bowar to buy a farm 
which is shut off from his already large holdings by a 
second tract which is stubbornly tenanted by an old 
and reputedly inefficient farmer, Nick Campers. Will 
stocks this remote acreage with cattle which are ma- 
tooned there by an unexpectedly heavy snowstorm. 
The only way to bring them out is across Nick Campers’ 
lands and Nick refuses to permit the trespass, spitefully 
hoping to prove Bowar the poorer farmer. 


But things have been happening all at once to bring 
the roof of Will Bowar’s world crashing about his ears. 
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He loses his son to a deplorable and distasteful per- 
versity; his wife has been sent to an asylum; his hour 
of success with Grace Jones is a complete embrassass- 
ment; and he would have lost his life before the hungry 
cattle were it not for George Burgen’s sacrifice. 


What Mr. Henriques intends all this to represent is, as 
I have said, baffling. Wéill Bowar seems obviously an 
agnostic if not an atheist; Lucy Bowar, his wife, finds 
comfort in her Bible but that does not save her from 
Grace Jones is, until her surrender to Bowar, 


insanity. 
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virginal in body but not particularly virginal in soul. 
She is, indeed, the least credible character in the whole 
story. Bowar seems to abet his daughter’s infatuation 
for Charlie Mede; and we are not sure when the last 
page is finished whether there will be any marriage be- 
tween them. 


From thus much comment it should be clear eonugh 
that A Stranger Here is not a book for adolescent 
readers of any age. Whether adult readers will have 
the patience to stay with its complications and the 
British farmland atmosphere is something I cannot pre- 
dict. I would, myself, have skipped merrily and with 
little sense of loss chapter efter chapter, were it not that 
one has to read in order to review. Mr. Henriques 
seems, in my opinion, to have wasted his talent on a 
trumpery tale which could have been and, in fact, has 
been better told by others before him. 


R. F. Grady, S.]J., 


University of Scranton 


LITERARY GUILD — MAY SELECTION 


Kennelly, Ardyth Good Morning, Young Lady 
Houghton, Mifflin. Apr. 16, 1953. 469p. $3.95. 
Cinderella pines again—in Salt Lake City, Utah— 
through this too protracted, gaslit fairy tale. Only her 
name is Dorney Leaf, and her prince charming is the 
cross between a Western bank bandit, Butch Cassidy, 
and a Shakespeare quoting professor from Columbia 
University. The wicked stepmother is Dorney’s 
widowed sister, Madge Yandle, not as intentionally 
vicious as she is slavishly devoted to her pampered 
daughter, Crystal. 


Sent out to work by the day at 14, long suffering Dorney 
romanticizes her scrubbing and coal carrying chores 
(for $2 a week) as part of the privileged duties of a 
lady in waiting to a queen—the queen being Alma 
Morelewski, whose pink and white loveliness had 
reigned over Salt Lake’s 50th jubilee and subsequently 
captured the fancy of the owner of the Paris Cafe. 
Delicately nibbling chocolate creams over a copy of 
“The Etiquette of Today” in preparation for the visit 
of her husband’s nephew, Teige Desmond, Alma is the 
feminine ideal of her young housemaid. 


In Teige, Dorney finds a ready guide in her search for 
booklore, and when circumstances reduce her to the 
menial post of shirttail ironer in the Palace Laundry, 
she takes with her the assurance that a sympathetic 
friend is only a letter away. 


There are stock neighborhood characters into whose 
lives Dorney injects some warmth from her own un- 
selfish personality—yarn spinning Grandpa Bannon, 
who serves as the necessary link with Butch Cassidy 
and his Wild Bunch; carping Mrs. Tofflemire and her 
self-effacing, generous hearted daughter, Clara, devoted 
to the cause of Joe Mudge; the harmless idiot, Schooner 
Bill, with his sweeping bows and speeches; Mrs. Luby, 
eternally forgiving of her errant husband’s drinking 
bouts; even a philosopher at the laundry who calls him- 
self simply “Ishmael.” 


But the story is naively manufactured—particularly the 
meeting between Cassidy and Dorney, and Teige’s re- 
turn to Salt Lake—and the reader is constantly baited 
by scraps of half finished sentences, cluttering exclama- 
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tion marks and flambuoyant jawbreakers (“pensophic” 
and “megarhyncha” are two that even my Webster’s 
unabridged doesn’t divulge). 


All in all, a rather vacuous modernization of an old 


theme. 
Lois Slade, 
Dubuque, lowa 
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Kirk, Russell 
The Conservative Mind from Burke to Santayana 
Regnery. May 11, 1953. 458p. $6.50. 


Don’t be frightened by the title of this book. Reading 
it is a rewarding experience. “To review conservative 
ideas, examining their validity for this perplexed age, 
is the purpose of this book, which does not pretend to 
be a history of conservative parties. This study is a 
prolonged essay in definition. What is the essence of 
British and American conservatism?” 


Full well the author understands that conservatism is 
not the exclusive property of English and American 
thinkers but because only Britain and America among 
the major powers have escaped revolution since 1790 
he believes that an investigation of their conservatism 
may reap rich profits. Among the canons of conserva 
tive thought he numbers belief in Divine Providence, 
affection for tradition, conviction that civilized society 
requires orders and classes, persuasion that property 
and freedom are inseparably connected, necessity of 
each person controlling his will and appetite, recogni- 
tion that change and reform are not identical. Not all 
conservatives admit all these canons but they represent 
the best in conservative thought. 


Inimical to the conservatives for the last hundred and 
sixty-five years have been the rationalism of the French 
philosophes and Hume, the romantic emancipation of 
Rousseau, the utilitarianism of the Benthamites, the 
positivism of Comte and the collectivistic materialism 
of Marx and other socialists. During this period there 
has been a continuity of conservative thought from Ed- 
mund Burke to Santayana; and today “the conservative 
believes that a people to whom religious veneration, 
proper leadership, continuity of life and material stabil- 
ity have been restored can meet nearly any temporary 
exigency; and that a people vexed by incessant change, 
carping radicalism and ignorance of final causes can 
solve satisfactorily no social problems.” 


To the author Edmund Burke is the inspired founder 
and brilliant philosopher of modern conservatism. The 
chapter on Burke is the longest and most penetrating in 
the book. After Burke we meet among others John 


issued by the Lib » Uni i 
BEST SELLERS of Teommen, Sencuton, Cunenteata 
Subscription price, $4.00; Single Copies, 20 Cents; 


Canadian and Foreign, $4.50. Syndicate Subscription, 
$10.00, gives right of reprinting classifications and 


separate reviews. Entered as second class matter, 
April 16, 1943, at the post office at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
1953, by the University of Scranton. Indexed in the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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Author and Review 
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Phillips Feb. 
Kennedy Apr. 
Rawlings Jan. 

Du Maurier Mar. 


Jan. 15 
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Herzog 
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Rogers 
Johnston 
Marshall 


Annapurna (Ila) 

The World and the West (IIa) 
Angel Unaware (Ila) 

The Legendary Mizners (Ila) 
The White Rabbit (Ila) 


Adams, Walter Scott, Coleridge, Randolph and Cal- 
houn from our South, Macauley, Cooper, Tocqueville, 
Brownson, Hawthorne, Disraeli, Newman, Henry and 
Brooks Adams, Mallock, Babbitt, More and Santayana. 
These figures represent a spectrum of conservative 
opinion. In many ways one cannot imagine thinkers 
more disparate than Brownson and Santayana, Ran- 
dolph and Newman. Yet they wrote in the tradition 
of Burke and opposed a common enemy in philosophi- 
cal liberalism. 


Liberalism is a philosophical system not well under- 
stood in the United States. Catholics often wonder 
why the Popes have pronounced such severe strictures 
on liberalism. If they read this book, they will have a 
clearer concept of the inadequacy of philosophical 
liberalism as opposed to the political or economic 
liberalism which they often embrace. This book should 
provoke much needed discussion on this point. 


The author makes many acute observations about the 
Catholic Church as a source of conservative strength 


in his chapters on Brownson and Newman. What he 
writes about the future of the Catholic Church in the 
United States will be as revealing to Catholics as to 
Protestants. He also places accent on the consequences 
of original sin in political and social life; but the Cath- 
olic must remember that the authors he here considers 
are more Calvinistic than orthodox in their theology. 
But this is a minor point indeed. By virtue of its sub- 
ject this book is hardly destined for the best-seller list; 
but it will be welcomed and treasured by discerning 
readers and it will be unfortunate if there are not many 
Catholics among them. 


In the vast expanse of his reading the author has culti- 
vated a delightfully urbane style which makes his book 
a pleasure to read. 

Harry C. Koenig, 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 

Mundelein, Illinois 


* * @ 
Lehmann, Rosamond The Echoing Grove 
Harcourt, Brace. May 7, 1953. 373p. $3.95. 


Somewhere in the construction of a novel, the pleasure 
and position of the reader should be taken into con- 
sideration. The presentation of a story by indirection 
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and through planned involvement must be reasonably 
grounded on the assumption that the material so offered 
will be sufficiently rewarding to the reader to cause him 
to accept the onus of untangling the history of the char- 
acters. Such a weighing of matter and method does not 
appear to have preceded the latest novel of Rosamond 
Lehmann, The Echoing Grove. It is a poor pun but a 
sad fact that Rosamond’s Grove is for the reader a 
Rosamond bower, and the delicate and absorbing atten- 
tion with which one follows the thin threads of the tale 
is not satisfactorily rewarded at the end of the maze. 


The Burkett sisters, British, widows and fortyish, meet 
in a strained atmosphere, since both have been loved 
by the same man. One, Madeleine, was his wife; her 
sister, Dinah, was his mistress. The distressing tale 
that emerges from that beginning tells only of the moral 
dry rot that has overtaken the characters. Dinah has 
lived in a world of International Brigaders, suicidal 
Jewish displaced persons and probable Lesbians, while 
her sister, married to the garrulous and self-examining 
Rickie and mother of his three children, endures her 
husband’s vagaries and infidelities, and then turns to a 
selfish lover who abandons her in the end. Within 
the tale one discovers that Rickie had homosexual 
tendencies up to and including his Oxford years (p. 
303), and that the religious balancing of their lives has 
been dismissed with “Though I knew poor Jesus meant 
well, I couldn’t feel much confidence in Him. ... (p. 


294). 


Writers can become too clever and complicated for 
their own, and their readers’ good. Rosamond Leh- 
mann offers nothing worth the effort she demands of 
the reader in this novel. Her betters and her equals 
have long since proved that this material and _ this 
method do not spell art and in this questioning day 
and age will not spell success. 


Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 
Head, Department of English, 
Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 


* * » 


Mitchell, Lucy Sprague Two Lives 
Simon & Schuster. Apr. 17, 1953. 575p. $5.00. 


When two charming and highly cultivated persons 
marry, their story is bound to be interesting. It is prob- 
ably the more so when one survives to write her auto 
biography and the biography of her husband. In the 
present case, the subjects enjoy more than usual promi- 
nence in the academic world. Professor Wesley Clair 
Mitchell was one of the nation’s great economists. His 
wife is a pioneer in educational experiments. 


In the words of the author this is a story of three lives: 
her life, his life, and their joint life together. All three 
are well told, with little confusion resulting from the 
interweaving of one with another. In the case of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, we see both the richness of his person- 
ality and the integrity of his professional life. There 
are many interesting sidelights to his career, such as the 
lifelong influence of Veblen and Dewey, his feeling that 
he failed as a teacher at Oxford, and his keen address 
on National Unity and Individual Liberties. The last- 
named was given in 1941, but it has pertinence today. 
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Mrs. Mitchell had a long career as an educator, but her 
first interest was in the public schools and in evolving 
new techniques for educators. Her teaching methods 
are those associated with the progressive school of 
thought. She brought to this study the same quality 
which distinguished her husband: a desire to apply the 
results of scientific study to the bettering of mankind. 
She does not feel that she has found the final answer. 
“When educators cease to be explorers, learners, they 
cease to be educators.” (p. 475) 


This is an urbane book, written with restraint and 
charm. It should appeal to students both in the social 
sciences and in the field of education. 


Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, D. C. 


e * a 


Scott, J. M. 
Dutton. May 8, 1953. 224p. $3.00. 


Richard Charrington, late of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
invited four men to accompany him in sailing his 
yacht, the “Heather Mary” from England to Bermuda. 
None of the four was a sailor; Charrington was an 
addict of sailing. The sole common factor of the four 
was that each had, for a brief period during the war 
when Charrington was a German prisoner, been ac- 
quainted with his wife, Heather Mary. On such a 
tenuous connection Charrington wove his plans for an 
amazing and horrible voyage. 

While this is not a “story of suspense,” the fate of 
Charrington’s wife, and the fates of the five storm- 
tossed venturers across the Atlantic, should remain un- 
revealed, for their discovery is an integral portion of 
the evolution of this narrative. 

The author’s handling of his yacht and of the sea it- 
self is as good as can be found in fiction. The de- 
velopment of character and the creation of suspenseful 
elements are superior to those in the “average” novel. 
Heather Mary can be recommended to adults of any 
proclivity, including those who like satisfactorily sound 
writing. 


Heather Mary 


Clinton J. Maguire, 
New York, New York 


The Financial Expert 
Apr. 15, 1953. 178p. 


Narayan, R. K. 

Michigan State College Press. 
$3.00. 

This novel introduces to American readers the Indian 
novelist R, K. Narayan, a man who makes full use of 
the great advantage of writing about a civilization that 
is very old, quite settled, and thoroughly familiar to 
him. It is a land of fixed ideas and determined ways 
of life. The central character of the novel is an indi- 
vidualist, but his individualism is quietly absorbed by 
the ancient pattern of life in India. He knows that he 
is different, yet he is not an innovator, he does not try 
to change people; in fact, he prefers that they go on as 
they are. So long as life around him remains un- 
changed, he can study it; so long as people are constant 
in habits and thought, he can take advantage of them. 


Mr. Narayan can, therefore, be sparing of detail pro- 
vided that he be skillful in choosing, and he does show 
considerable skill. He fixes Margayya, the financial 
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expert, in a social class, then reveals his sensitivity and 
his ambition; he sketches very neatly, using a definite 
social background in a clearly outlined village, Mar. 
gayya pretending to power and gentility, lording it over 
his illiterate clients and trying to appear reputable in 
the eyes of his economic betters. Margayya’s one con- 
suming ambition is to have money, and a queer evil 
genius named Dr. Pal provides him with the means of 
making money. The more wealth Margayya accumu- 
lates the more he yearns for, and eventually he suffers 
all the pains of the miser—for he is a miser; money 
cioes not purchase good things for him, it is an end in 
itself. He fears loss, his suspicion of others amounts 
almost to a disease, he ruins his son’s life, and he finds, 
as many another wealthy man has found, that money 
will not buy character or intelligence for his child— 
that it will not, in fact, purchase even success. Then 
Margayya’s financial bubble breaks and he must send 
his son back to his own starting point in poverty. 


The tale is not a tragic one: it does not rise even to the 
height of great pathos. It covers a great span of time 
in too short a space. The reader learns to love the 
funny, cynical, superstitious, poor Margaya, and is 
watching for yet more amusement from him after he 
becomes wealthy. And for a short time the rich Mar- 
gayya is amusing as he bustles and condescends, revel- 
ing in the power of his money. After he develops into 
a miser, the narrative becomes the old sad story of 
something that should not happen but usually does. It 
is a sordid tale, however true, and so common as to be 
unremarkable. There is the-essence of tragedy in the 
ruination by wealth of a faulty but loveable man; yet 
the tragedy does not take on life in this novel. The 
change wrought by Margayya’s money is too great for 
so short a story, and this change lacks foundation in 
the man’s character. The prosperous, miserly Mar- 
gayya simply is not the man who is concisely but vividly 
pictured in the early part of the novel. Money would 
alter him, but we would nct expect it to transform him 
completely, and so we read the sad downfall of a man 
in whom we have lost interest. 

Perhaps the author deliberately flattened the tone of 
the latter part of the book in order to enforce his pic 
ture of moral decay; if so, he wrought too well. Still, 
though it does not reach the height it might have at- 
tained, The Financial Expert is a deft and entertaining 
tale, pleasant, enjoyable, and imbued with a little of 
the sadness of real tragedy. With deliberate bathos, 
Mr. Narayan makes his hero’s first rise to affluence de- 
pend on possession of a pornographic manuscript; the 
motif could turn out badly, but it is handled with com- 


paratively good taste. 
William B. Hill, S.J., 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


* s * 


Arkell, Reginald Charley Moon 
Harcourt. Apr. 23, 1953. 155p. $2.50. 


“You hire a boat and row up the Thames till you can’t 
row any farther. Then you get out and pull the boat 
till you can’t pull it any farther. You leave the boat, 
stuck in the rushes, and walk through the meadows 
till you get to an old water mill, six houses and a sweet- 
shop.” And that’s Little Summerford, the place where 
Charley Moon was born and to which he returned after 
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success as a music hall comic and circus clown. Mr. 
Arkell, who wrote with such success of the devoted 
gardener in Old Herbaceous, relates with deceptive 
simplicity and telling art another story of a quiet life. 
For despite his brief successes before the footlights, old 
Charley was never a professional about the theatre or 
anything else. He was an amateur in more than one 
sense, and he returned to what he loved: simplicity and 
heart’s ease. There is quiet irony in the fact that the 
acres Charley’s ancestors owned and loved—in the past 
“if you weren’t a Moon, you were mud”—are now the 
property of a steel magnate with a brand-new baronet’s 
title. But despite social revolutions in which those up 
go down and those down up, there are, the author 
gently reminds us with the moral of his delightfully 
old-fashioned story, bonds that can be forged which 
cannot be broken “this side of Jordan.” Charley Moon, 
a slender entry in lists crowded by sleek and outrage- 
ously padded books, can be recommended to every type 
of reader for what it is: a pleasant, simple story affec- 


tionately told. 
Riley Hughes, 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Uris, Leon M. 

Putnam. Apr. 27, 1953. 505p. $3.75. 
This book was written by a young man who joined the 
Marines at the age of seventeen, and saw action with 
them during the War in the Far East. He has plenty 
of writing ability, and has produced a fast paced and 
gripping story of the Marines in action, in training, and 
at rest. There is no particular plot; rather we have a 
panoramic view of the make-up of a Marine unit, how 
they were whipped into shape, and a satisfactory 
amount of real battle scenes. The final impression left 
is one of admiration for the toughest fighting men in 
Uncle Sam’s arsenal. Unlike some recent war stories, 
the author has no gripes against the military system, no 
argument with the war, the country, or the world in 
general. Loyalty, courage, and a great love of the 
Marines are his outstanding characteristics. Hence it 
it with a certain regret that I put the book in class four. 
Nevertheless it has to be done, and I presume any 
reader can guess why. There is too much profanity, 
vulgarity, violence, and immorality scattered through- 
out its pages. They are, it is true, incidental to the 
main story, which is at its best in the battle scenes. 
Nevertheless, they are there, and we cannot as Chris- 
tians countenance them in life or in fiction. For these 
reasons a very probably true picture of Marine life will 
have to go down as not recommended. 


Dom Bruno McAndrew, 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C. 


Prewett, Virginia Beyond the Great Forest 
Dutton. Apr. 17, 1953. 302p. $3.75. 


A foreign correspondent, after five disappointing years 
trying to keep the press free in Latin America, bought 
virgin timber land in the Goias region of Central Brazil, 
determined to build a retreat far from the trickeries 
and deceits of the civilized world. A new farming 


Battle Cry 
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region was slowly opening up in the Goiania; the 
scenery was beautiful and exhilarating; her hopes were 
high and confident. But labor trouble, difficulty in 
bringing in food, supplies and drugs, accidents to ma- 
chinery and cars, fires, and other troubles dogged her 
steps. To escape these, she planned to hedge-hop for 
a time around South America with a Spanish-American 
pilot; but while she was back in Brazil working for more 
capital to put into the ranch, the pilot was killed. A 
few months later, her work for IRO and the locating 
of DP’s in Brazil necessitated her taking a plane which 
had difficulty in landing, due to heavy clouds. Safe on 
the ground in Rio de Janeiro, she boarded a “ram- 
shackle old jitney station wagon” and wrenched her 
ankle. Previously she had had an unpleasant fright 
when she thought she had cancer. Returning to her 
ranch shortly after, she found more labor trouble, and 
losses on her harvest. So she gave up the venture en- 
tirely, escaping into marriage with a fellow correspond- 
ent who had a new job in New York. 

The descriptions of primitive people and primitive liv- 
ing conditions, the struggle with natural forces, the 
mighty forests, and the planning for a project involving 
many families hundreds of miles from supplies, are 
vivid, rich and different. The analysis of political con- 
ditions is shrewd and penetrating. But the lady has 
no sense of humor and takes herself very seriously. 
Wrenched ankles, quarrels with best friends, hypo- 
chondria, accidents to friends, even a delayed plane 
landing, are psychoanalyzed into a personal attraction 
to death—an escape. For all her reputation as a hard- 
boiled reporter, she seems to have little practical out- 
look; only a babe in the economic woods would have 
undertaken so formidable an undertaking as the farm- 
ing project. And the implied symbolism between the 
dark, unyielding forest in which the author was tem- 
porarily submerged with the forest of her mind, and 
with the forest of a disappointing and selfish modern 
society, is strained and unimpressive. The straight re- 
porting is the better part of her narrative. 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


zs» ¢ #8 


Payne, Robert The Chieftain 
Prentice-Hall. May 12, 1953. 312p. $3.50. 

Mr. Payne has subtitled his fifth published novel “A 
Story of the Nez Perce People,” but it is also the story 
of some settlers and soldiers who were involved in the 
heartless and needless transfer of this Indian people 
from their traditional lands to a reservation on which 
there was not thought to be any gold. In spite of the 
misgivings which the early chapters may induce in the 
reader, the story soon settles down into an absorbing 
account of the attempts of Chief Joseph to prevent war 
between his people and the white invaders and of his 
cunning and courage when the rash deed of three of 
his braves in avenging the senseless murder of Yellow 
Bear commits him to war. 

Lem Otis was a raw-boned red-bearded trader in the 
Wallowa Valley, one who had consistently dealt fairly 
with the Nez Perce Indians—he preferred them to white 
customers, at first—until the night he gave some of the 
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braves whiskey and they began to dance in his store 
and their dancing seemed to Lem to threaten to take 
his stolen squaw, Shades of Night, from him. Without 
quite knowing why, perhaps thinking to frighten the 
drunken guests, he loads his revolver when he cannot 
make himself heard and shoots Yellow Bear dead. He 
is tried and acquitted, mostly through the interposition 
of Judge Shillitoe, who reverses the jury’s verdict, 
mostly out of admiration for Shades of Night’s beauty. 
But she, on returning to Wallowa at the time old Chief 
Joseph dies, hides herself in the Indian camp, leaving 
Lem to a loneliness the more bitter for his love of her. 


Lieutenant Keff Stevens, adjutant to General Howard, 
has met Lem and Shades of Night and knows the young 
chief Joseph who succeeds his father in command of 
the Wallowa Valley Nez Perces. When Howard re- 
ceives orders to move the Nez Perces from their tradi- 
tional lands around Lake Wallowa to the reservation 
at Lapwai, Stevens is made reluctant messenger to 
deliver the ultimatum to Joseph. 


Joseph agrees to meet General Howard at a pow-wow 
in the Lapwai Valley and eventually agrees, for the 
sake of his people, to make the transfer. The nation is 
actually en route to their new home when Bird-with- 
One-Eye and two other braves decide to avenge Yellow 
Bear’s death. They attack Lem Otis’s store, kill his 
half-witted brother Waldo and Judge Shillitoe and 
burn the store. But Lem manages to escape and there- 
after thirsts only for the annihilation of the Indians; 
not only because of his brother’s death, but out of spite 
toward Shades of Night. 


Adult readers who enjoy a good Western will find this 
a better than average tale of the Oregon Territory and 
will find themselves adopting the author’s sympathies 
for Chief Joseph and his people, expressed through 
Lieutenant Stevens’ attitude throughout the adventures. 


shUuslCU Bs 
Doty, Rev. William L. 
Bruce. Apr. 6, 1953. 186p. $3.00. 


In The Mark Father William L. Doty of New York 
gives us another well-written, illuminating, and thought- 
provoking novel. 


The Mark 


Father Doty writes, or seems to write, very easily— 
there is no evidence of strain in his lines. Of course 
this is a foil. No good writer writes easily. The ap- 
parent easiness is the result of toil, of writing and re- 
writing a dozen times over. In The Mark there is not 
a single dull line. Every sentence seems to be charged, 
alive, and there is no insulation. The little novel liter- 
ally races along and carries the reader with it. One 
might criticize the climax as under-described. It falls 
upon the reader with such utter suddenness and unex- 
pectedness that all is over before a breath is caught. 
All this may have been most deliberate and what man 
can say that it is not without virtue. 


Few people realize what a young, conscientious priest 
goes through as he tackles this type of new “job”—the 
shift from “assistant shepherd of the flock” to that of 
High School teacher. . . . Father Doty spells it all line 
for line—maybe he lived it, he writes it so compellingly. 


The inside story of a High School teacher with the 
loftiest ideals are laid bare—his difficulties, his prob- 
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lems, his anxieties, all are thoroughly diagnosed. His 
actions and reactions are portrayed vividly—good, bad, 
indifferent. Everybody can enjoy The Mark, and those 
who read it will. Some will discover in its unmistak- 


able depths. 
M. H. Meighan, C.SS.R., 
New York 9, New York 


ss. & * 


Carse, Robert The Beckoning Waters 
Scribners. Mar. 23, 1953. 438p. $3.95. 


Sailor on deep water as well as on the Great Lakes, 
Robert Carse has had considerable writing experience 
not only in the relative shallows of Eastern journalism, 
but as a contributor to big slick magazines. As the 
author of a not altogether superficial novel of semi- 
pioneer life around our inland sea, Carse’s literary 
heart is engaged deeply in his study of the social, 
economic, and amatory voyage to power, as a steel and 
shipping tycoon, of an Irish sailor with exotic ante- 
cedents (his mother was a gypsy), a flossy Ulster name, 
no religious bias, and a tendency to verbalize the com- 
monplace attitudes of prewar college courses in Ameri- 
can history. 


The Beckoning Waters never really gets out of literary 
drydock, partly because, as a narrative of American 
enterprise, it is engulfed in a fairly oozy prose, which is 
at its most irritating in the long lyric reflections of the 
hero, Alan Kennard, a man of simmering virility, as 
well as in the eager response of the author himself to 
the raw beauty of the Midwest. The unrestrained 
tendency to rhapsodize, sometimes in a pastiche of 
nautical jargon and Irish brogue, has not concealed the 
real failure of Carse to fuse his fiction with his history 
and sociology. For an account of the exploitation 
of natural resources and the development of big indus- 
try around the Lakes, Carse has not really gone beyond 
what is more efficiently presented and more effectively 
written in such narratives of American disenchantment 
as Josephson’s The Robber Barons and Lincoln Steffens’ 
Autobiography. 


Upon this naked, but highly colored, statement of eco- 
nomic history, the novelist tries to float a family 
chronicle, an American Cavalcade including not only 
Swedes and Irish, but Yankees transplanted, with their 
decaying household gods, to northeast Ohio. In addi- 
tion to New England family pride, the fictional division 
of the book includes many of the stock devices of 
modern Gothic: emasculating momism, high bred nym- 
phomania, genteel alcoholism, and the twin problems 
of heroic masculinity crossed with sterility. 


All of this is of course the obvious stuff of the popular 
historical novel. The Beckoning Waters deals ade- 
quately with the past and conveys a good deal of color- 
ful information for those who prefer a gilded digest of 
common knowledge. The lively sexual episodes appro- 
priate to this form of fiction are tastefully spaced, ex- 
plicit, and, in some cases, moderately bizarre. The 
popular historical novel is hardly expected to integrate 
these scenes to increase our understanding of character. 


Joseph T. Cotter, 
Department of English, 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Marie-Eugéne, P. I Want to See God 
Fides. Apr. 15, 1953. 549p. $5.75. 


One day about fifteen years ago a group of lay Catholics 
in France came to the Discalced Carmelites and asked 
for instructions in their science of prayer. When no 
satisfactory answer could be given, one member of the 
community, Father Marie-Eugéne, decided to make an 
intensive study of this subject. The results of his years 
of labor were, first, the formation of a secular institute 
called “Our Lady of Life,” which has as its principal 
aim the formation of the contemplative life in the 
world, and secondly, the writing of the present book. 


The author chose St. Theresa of Avila as the best 
qualified guide since she began the reform of the Car- 
melites in the sixteenth century. The title of this book, 
which in a sense is the keynote of the saint’s life, is 
part of her first recorded words when as a little girl 
she and her brother Rodrigo decided to go among the 
Moors and become martyrs of the faith “We went 
because I want to see God and to see Him we must 
die.’ There are many references in the text and in 
the footnotes to St. John of the Cross, who helped St. 
Theresa in the reform of their Order and who has 
been honored by the Church as the “Doctor of Mys- 
tical Theology.” He also proves that St. Therese of 
Lisieux is the spiritual heir of these two saints and that 
her “little way” of sanctity embodies and simplifies the 
principles that they taught. 


Father Marie-Eugeéne makes use of the saint’s auto- 
biography, her conferences to nuns, and her other writ- 
ings, but he relies mainly on her Interior Castle, which 
contains the clearest and most orderly presentation of 
her spiritual doctrine. St. Theresa began this book at 
the age of sixty-two and, in spite of her poor health 
and the storms that were then raging about the car- 
melite Order in Spain, completed it five months later. 


The “Interior Castle” is St. Theresa’s figurative ex- 
pression for the soul in the state of grace. In its most 
spiritual part, or its “seventh mansion,” as she calls it, 
God Himself takes up His abode. The aim of the 
spiritual life is to be united in the closest intimacy with 
this divine guest. To do so, however, we must ordi- 
narily pass through six other mansions. While each 
one marks a distinct step in our progess toward union 
with God, the saint divides the seven mansions into 
two classes. In the first three God gives only His gen- 
eral help and allows us to take the initiative, whereas 
in the other four He intervenes with His particular 
help, which gradually establishes the predominance of 
divine activity over human activity. St. Theresa de- 
votes only one-fifth of the “Interior Castle” to the first 
three mansions, since she regards them as preliminary 
to the life of contemplation that begins only when we 
arrive at the fourth mansion. 


The present book is concerned with the first three man- 
sions, and the others will be considered in another 
volume that is now in the process of translation. Here 
St. Theresa lays down the principles upon which the 
mystical life must be built. She gives us sound advice 
on a number of important subjects of the spiritual life, 
such as humility, silence, the reading of good books, 
and spiritual friendship. She shows us how to com- 
bine a life of activity with interior recollection, warns 
us of the dangers to which even the holiest persons are 
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exposed, and shows us how to overcome the tempta- 
tions of the devil and distractions during the time of 
prayer. For all these reasons this book should be found 
in the library of every priest and of every religious 
community. Even lay people will derive much bene- 
fit from it, for it was at the request of some people liv- 
ing in the world that Father Marie-Eugéne wrote on this 
subject. 


Sister M. Verda Clare of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross is to be congratulated for the excellent translation 
that she has made. Her sequel to the present volume 
will be eagerly awaited. 


Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Immaculate Conception Church, 
New York, New York 


Hichens, Jacobine 
The Marriage of Elizabeth Whitacker 
Duell-Little. May 6, 1953. 310p. $3.50. 


This may be summed up, briefly at first, as a sermon 
against mixed marriage from the point of view of a 
Church of England member. It is effective as such 
even for Catholics because, in a fashion, it does convey 
the essential undesirability of such marriage. 


In the novel, Elizabeth Whitacker is a young, widowed 
teacher in a school for young ladies in London. Michael 
Blake, her off-again-on-again-fiancé, is an officer in a 
regiment called the Cornish Guards. Omitting certain 
unrelated sub-conflicts, the basic issue is whether Eliza- 
beth, an Anglican, shall marry Michael, a Roman 
Catholic. The answer given is in the negative. The 
details of plot, as such, do not matter because from the 
moment Henry Fielding (sic), the true Englishman, 
calms an escaped bull, the outcome is plain. It remains 
only to be seen just what element of the necessary 
arrangements will cause Elizabeth to boggle. 


What is of more moment is that the author, by tone 
and incidentally displayed purpose, is attempting to 
present a calm and reasoned argument against the 
Catholic position on mixed marriage. For several rea- 
sons, despite the placid and sometimes strainingly im- 
partial air, she fails. 


Michael Blake is an automaton. There is, of course, no 
reason why any intelligent woman would have wanted 
to marry him in the first place. In theological discourse 
he can never answer Elizabeth’s searching questions but 
must always refer her to a priest for explanation. The 
implication is clear that Catholics, when sincere, are 
prejudiced and priest-ridden. 


During the “engaged” periods, Elizabeth dutifully takes 
instruction from priests. Both priests are arrogant, irra- 
tional and boorish. On critical matters their arguments 
to Elizabeth are omitted; only brusque conclusions are 
announced, giving an air of complete dogmatism and 
unreasonableness. On the other hand, on purely social 
amenities their conversations and actions are set forth 
so specifically that their ungentlemanly behavior is 
plain. 

Many large questions are raised by implication or by 
side remarks, such as whether a Catholic can truly be 
an Englishman. Such questions are not answered and 
only a clammy innuendo remains. The ultimate stum- 
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bling block for Elizabeth is, naturally, not doctrinal, 
per se, but personal. The Church teaching on birth 
control revolts her. And when Michael is rejected, he 
sheds his surface and reveals himself a brute. 


It is difficult to believe that this book was not written 
out of a bitter personal experience. While specific 
characteristics of the priests, for example, may be drawn 
from life, the total picture is distorted because it at- 
tempts to reflect a general scene in distorted individuals. 
This is also a woman’s book, from first to last, and it 
does not maintain the true impartiality required. 


The Marriage of Elizabeth Whitacker contains nothing 
to disturb the intelligent Catholic who will perceive 
the omissions and lapses. It must be reserved for dis- 
criminating adults who may profitably see in it truths 
which the author did not intend to reveal. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

New York, New York 


Greene, Rev. Robert W., M.M. Calvary in China 
Putnam. Mar. 27, 1953. 244p. $3.50. 


The first freed sick and wounded prisoners at Pan- 
munjom in Korea were described on April 20, the day 
of their release, by a veteran U. S. Army sergeant, in 
these words: “They were just like helpless little lambs 
who had lost their way. Wherever you led them they 
went without question, and they always seemed a little 
afraid.” Many were found using the term “Chinese 


People’s Army,” an evidence of careful indoctrination 
by their Communist captors, and one U.N. soldier said 
his company’s food was not very good, “because we 


were all reactionaries.” 


The general level of resistance to propaganda through 
psychological bullying, however, seems high among the 
returned exchange prisoners. (“We used to say the 
Reds wouldn’t know germs from dust,” was their scorn- 
ful dismissal of bacteriological warfare charges.) Father 
Greene’s tale is a grim one of far less success in resisting 
on the part of the terrorized villagers of Tung An in 
Kwangsi Province, South China. It is a moving se- 
quence and he tells it well. Before December of 1949, 
when Communist troops took over the tiny town that 
was his charge, any resident of Tung An or its twenty 
mission stations, whether Catholic or pagan, could be 
expected to explain to strangers as did Ah-Hiu, the 
mission’s staunch and intelligent Catholic who served 
as cook, “You yourselves must know the priests and 
sisters have done harm to no one. They go about, as 
everyone understands, helping our people and teaching 
them to do good.” By Easter Week of 1952, when 
Father Greene was pardoned by the boundlessly merci- 
ful Chairman Mao, most of the townspeople had turned 
on him in frenetic rage. “This American Devil for 
years has given me a narcotic in the form of medicine 
to force me to work for him and to be loyal to him and 
his false cause,” testified the same Ah-Hiu. Later, 
panting and striking the Maryknoll priest on the mouth, 
he shouted, “We have only one savior, Mao Tse-tung.” 


The Indiana-born priest (Jasper) achieves his best 
effects by restraint. Parallels of his sufferings with 
Christ’s are obvious at times, event to matters of detail. 
Other than in his title he makes no point of this, a 
genuine kindness to the reader who has doubtless been 
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wearied by employments of the technique in other 
writings, with far less justification. ‘Without intention, 
perhaps, the author helps the reader to gain an unex- 
pected insight into the historical problem of how Christ 
could have been crucified with the acquiescent hatred 
of a mob so recently His enthusiastic partisan. He 
traces carefully and with an eye-witness’s sureness the 
progressive steps in the successful “brain washing” of 
a whole area’s populace, a thing done without recourse 
to drugs or any torture beyond confinement and short 
rations. The chief detergent is 2 relentless catechu- 
menate in question and answer ‘orm lasting for hours 
at a time. Its refrains are impassioned appeals to 
Chinese national spirit, the hatred of the poor for the 
extortionary landlords among the rich, and resistance 
to American imperialism. It is not long before resent- 
ments felt at any white man’s arrogance seen or heard 
over four centuries have crystallized into such convic- 
tions as that this is no true priest on a religious mission, 
but a political agent of the hated white colossus of the 
west. Fear of one’s life, of the eradication of one’s 
family on the wilful testimony of an eight-year-old 
child, is the cement that seals this new-made wall of 
seeming total conviction. 


Father Greene’s witness is a reassurance that the human 
mind is not so made that, even when elevated by grace, 
it is unequal to diabolic efforts to distort it. He sur- 
vived the ordeal and tells of others no less brave in 
their success. The book’s somber message is the all but 
certainty that the Chinese national mind has not so 
survived. Its refreshing character is its utter simplicity 
after exposure to a hell of deviousness. As an aid to 
international political understanding it demands a 


reading. 
Gerard S. Sloyan, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Walsh, William E. Promises to Keep 
Kenedy. Mar. 17, 1953. 253p. $3.00. 


Bill Walsh, like Frank Gilbreth, had twelve children. 
In as much as Promises te Keep was inspired by the 
problems incident to raising such a sizeable family, it 
bears a resemblance to Cheaper By the Dozen; but there 
the similarity ends. Whereas Cheaper By the Dozen 
was written in a humorous vein by two of the dozen 
children who revelled and romped together in the 
gayety of a large and happy family which took for 
granted that love and security would be provided for 
them by their parents, Promises to Keep is written in a 
serious vein by the harassed parent who had the obliga- 
tion and duty to provide the atmosphere of love and 
security for the proper development of twelve children. 
While the one work reflects the fun and vitality of large 
—_— the other presents the work and worrisome 
side. 


To say that Bill, and his wife, Avis, had a difficult time 
in providing for their family is to understate the facts. 
That they succeeded is ample proof of the infinite soli- 
citude of the Providence of God. And in so far as this 
book does prove that Providence can be counted upon 
to help parents provide for large families, Bill Walsh 
has achieved his purpose in writing this work with 
notable success. 
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It is not easy to summarize this book. It is not the 
biography of a man and woman and their twelve chil- 
dren. It is not even the autobiography of the man 
alone. It is, rather, an exposition of one man’s develop- 
ing reliance upon the God who cares for the lilies of 
the field and every little sparrow. It is an essay reveal- 
ing the spiritual problems of a man who put his trust 
in the Providence of God in much greater degree than 
most men are wont. It is a good essay, filled with 
anecdotes and tales that serve to illustrate his thesis 
and drive home his point. 


The final pages of this book describe in disconcerting 
detail the problems confronted by a large family of 
limited means when the father decides to devote four 
years of all their lives to earning his Ph.D. It is all too 
true that such a degree is necessary if a teacher is to 
advance to the upper-income brackets of his profession. 
It is a laudable goal to seek the degree to qualify for a 
position in secular schools in order to present the whole 
truth to students who might otherwise not receive it. 
But it is indeed ironical that the degree, once earned, 
should lead its possessor to the faculty of a Catholic 
girls’ college in Detroit where, presumably, the light of 
truth is already shining. 


Your reviewer, with but half the family of Bill Walsh, 
can’t accept the whole of Bill Walsh’s philosophy. 
However, since the life and beliefs of Bill Walsh are in 
such large measure a matter of conscience, your re- 
viewer carefully refrains from making any judgment 
thereon. For those who are interested in problems of 
moral and pastoral theology, this book is recommended 
for serious study. 


Promises to Keep appears to have been written at more 
or less widely spaced intervals. The literary style is not 
constant. While some chapters limp under an over- 
load of saccharine allusions, others move swiftly and 
surely. The chapter entitled “Midnight Island” re- 
counting parental reflections at the day’s surcease is 
outstanding in content and style. 


This book, taken by and large, should hold the interest 
of any reader who marvels at large families and won- 
ders how they manage. It proves that the Providence 
of God is not a pious platitude. And it should en- 
lighten all “those of little faith.” 


R. J. Blanchard, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


* * * 


Ditzion, Sidney Marriage, Morals and Sex 
Bookman. Mar. 16, 1953. 440p. $4.50. 

Subtitled, “A History of Ideas,” this book seeks to 
delineate the history of marriage, morals and sex in 
America from Colonial times to the Kinsey report. The 
author draws on many sources to illustrate this his- 
torical development. He covers the struggles for 
woman’s rights, birth control, divorce, sex education in 
our schools and colleges, trial and companionate mar- 
triage and many other related subjects. In addition he 
seeks to interpret them in the light of the social and 
Political reform movements of the times. 


This is a scholarly book, well documented and pre- 
sented in scientific and orderly fashion. The publisher’s 
blurb is true in stating that it provides the lay reader 
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with a definitive review of American thought on the 
sexual code in all stages of our history. As a source 
book of history it accomplishes its objective fully and 
as such deserves a place in the library of the social 
scientist. 


Despite his efforts at objectivity, the author lets his own 
feelings creep in from time to time and in these there 
is less of history and more of his own philosophy of 
marriage, morals and sex. He puts his own ideas well 
in one of his closing paragraphs: “For those who find 
it possible to adhere to the rules laid down by the 
Creator and interpreted by the clergy there is no prob- 
lem. For the rest—and there are multitudes if the 
Kinsey percentages hold proportionately for the entire 
population—a new definition of what is acceptable in 
sexual behavior is needed, and along with it, a revised 
set of reasons for compliance.” 


The first part of this work is largely devoted to presen- 
tation of thoughts and attitudes in early America about 
the role of women in life. It is an excellent review of 
those times. 

In this first section the author gives numerous examples 
of the subordinate and submerged position enjoyed (sic) 
by women in our earlier days. The various treatises on 
the purpose of marriage, the inferior mental and emo- 
tional capacities of women and the unfortunate legal 
status they suffered are all recounted at great length 
and with telling effect. 

Looked at from the viewpoint of history, this is an out- 
standing contribution! It is when the author forsakes 
historical objectivity and confuses his research as pro- 
viding, in the words of his publishers, “the basis for 
predicting the future developments in the relations be- 
tween men and women in this country,” that he comes 


a cropper. 
John J. Baldi, 
Acting Chairman, 
Department of Social Sciences, 
University of Scranton 


Auclair, Marcelle Saint Teresa of Avila 
Pantheon. Apr. 27, 1953. 457p. $4.95. 

Perhaps the best qualification that Marcelle Auclair 
has for writing this biography of St. Teresa is that she 
is a woman and, so it may be presumed, is well able 
to understand another woman even if that other woman 
is a saint, and the “great” St. Teresa at that. But Mar- 
celle Auclair was herself raised in the realm of Spanish 
thought and culture, since, though she was born in 
France, she grew up in Chile where the ways of Old 
Spain became dear to her. In addition, she has a third 
qualification which makes her an able biographer—it is 
her great love and admiration for this saint fashioned 
out of the ordinary stuff of which all women are made. 


To attempt to write a biography of St. Teresa after the 
saint had written her autobiography might seem pre- 
sumptuous, and a few years ago when Kate O’Brien 
wrote her tribute to this same saint she avoided the 
difficulty by writing not a biography but an appreciation 
discharging a debt of gratitude to the woman who re- 
mained a woman while she did a saint’s work upon 
earth. Marcelle Auclair has not made any such con- 
cessions. 
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However, to complement her version of the saint’s life 
she uses liberally (whenever it seems better to let the 
saint speak for herself), quotations from both the Life 
Written by Herself and The Way of Perfection. The 
work is presented in a scholarly manner and includes 
many references and footnotes to various writings 
known to the saint or helpful to our understanding of 
her and of her place in the church and world of her 
day, as well as a preface by Andre Maurois who calls 
it a “work of art” which is also a “sign.” He bids the 
reader to look therein not for any sermon which Mar- 
celle Auclair may have felt prompted to preach, but 
for the most precious truth which each individual 
reader may find therein. 


The book is divided into five parts supplemented by 
four appendices. They follow the usual pattern of the 
Life: part one, “The World? or God?”; part two, “The 
Royal Road”; part three, “God’s Knight Errant”; part 
four, “The Great Storm”; and part five, “Beloved, it is 
time...” The first four parts are well written and 
beautifully present the life and work of Teresa. But in 
part five, there is a gentleness of touch, a sweetness of 
tone, and more than a hint of lyricism in Marcelle 
Auclair’s recounting of her last days. Teresa’s favorite 
virtues are no longer recommended to others; they are 
lived to the highest degree by Teresa herslf. Nowhere 
is there more poignancy than in the last few paragraphs 
which lead inevitably to that soul-piercing cry of the 
woman and the saint who leaned upon a _ peasant 
woman as she called, “Beloved, it is time, let us go.” 


The French original of this text was published in 1950, 
under the title of La Vie de Sainte Therese d’Avila, in 
Paris. This English translation is made by Kathleen 
Pond and reads well. The text is enriched by the addi- 
tion of numerous photographs taken in the Carmelite 
cloisters, and with portraits of the saint and her con- 
temporaries. 

Madame Auclair has written a splendid biography; St. 
Teresa emerges a real woman who first conquered her- 
self, and then with exceeding great charm and an abid- 
ing sense of humor set out to conquer the whole world 
for “His Majesty.” Foundation after foundation she is 
able to lay at His feet, and she is happiest when the 
work of making them seems, as well as is, His work 
entirely. 

Teresa never went half way. Neither did her biog- 
rapher. She has presented us with a true woman and 
a true picture of a great woman. Her two years of re- 
treat, during which she wrote this biography, should 
bear much fruit in her readers. 


Sister Mary William, 
The College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


* * 


Stuber, Stanley 
Primer on Roman Catholicism for Protestants 
Association Press. Apr. 20, 1953. 276p. $2.50. 


Protestants in our day and country have erroneous ideas 
about the Catholic Church. Even when they know 
what Catholics believe they do not always grasp why 
they believe it. How is this possible when there are 
hundreds of books and pamphlets in English which 
explain the history, government, teachings, and the 
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devotional practices of the Catholic Church? The an- 
swer is that Protestants as a rule do not read Catholic 
authors. Realizing this fact, Mr. Stanley Stuber, a 
former Baptist minister and now an active member of 
many Protestant organizations both here and abroad, 
has attempted to show the Catholic Church as it really 
is to his co-religionists. He also hopes that his book 
will “encourage intelligent co-operation and equally in- 
telligent but unemotional disagreement within the 
spirit of Christian love and understanding.” (p. vii) 


He first traces the historical background of Catholicism 
and Protestantism, and here makes use of the material 
that he has compiled in one of his earlier works, How 
We Got Our Denominations. Next he gives us a de 
tailed description of the government of the Church and 
the part that the clergy and laity play in it. He then 
explains the moral and dogmatic beliefs which Cath- 
olics accept and the devotional practices which they 
follow. He concludes with what he calls “areas of 
conflict” between Catholics and Protestants, State-aid 
to Catholic schools, Democracy, the policy of the 
Vatican, and the reunion of Christendom. In each 
chapter he contrasts the Catholic and Protestant teach- 
ing about the subject under discussion, and for the 
benefit of the Protestants adds some reference books 
for further study. 


Mr. Stuber is extremely fair and objective. For the 
Catholic sections of his book he used only the works 
of Catholic scholars, and before going to print even 
allowed a number of them to correct, revise, and offer 
suggestions about his treatment of the Church. Here 
and there a sentence could be worded more exactly 
and, if there is a second edition, the author should 
bring out that Latin is not the “universal” language of 
the Mass and that lay people in most Uniate Churches 
receive Communion under the form of wine as well as 
of bread (p. 149-150). But on the whole his account 
of Catholicism is excellent and it would easily secure 
an episcopal imprimatur. If his Protestant readers do 
not understand what Catholics believe, it is certainly 
not Mr. Stuber’s fault. In a volume of this size he 
could not mention all the arguments for the doctrines 
of the Church from Scripture, Tradition, and Reason, 
as is done in the manuals of dogmatic theology, but the 
numerous Catholic books and pamphlets which he cites 
throughout the text contain more complete information. 


Three comments about the doctrine of Protestantism 
are in order. (1) The final chapter, which summarizes 
the contents of this book, shows that there are fifty-five 
points on which Catholics and Protestants are not in 
agreement. This fact proves that Martin Luther started 
a revolution in Christian belief and practice even 


though he may not have realized the full consequences f 


of his break with the Church. (2) We regard the 
splitting up of Protestantism into a multitude of com 
tradictory sects as a fundamental weakness. But they 


evidently do not. “In diversity of views, within a score f 


of faith, there is tremendous strength.” (p. 106) (3) 
Protestants in other countries unlike those in the United 
States do not raise any serious objections to their gov- 


ernments giving public aid to Catholic schools and ff 


sending an official representative to the Vatican. 


Catholics as well as Protestants will derive benefit from 
what Mr. Stuber has written. He makes them realize 
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clearly how their Church appears to outsiders, and this 
awareness will undoubtedly spur them on to study 
their faith more carefully in order to meet the objec- 
tions of Protestants. Priests who are engaged in con- 
vert-work should find this book extremely valuable. 


Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Immaculate Conception Church, 
New York, New York 


* * » 


Hutton, Edward Florence 


McKay. Sept. 19,1952. 284p. $4.50. 

Written in the same style and according to the same 
pattern as his recently revised and republished Rome, 
Mr. Hutton’s Florence tells the story of the artistic 
glories of “the jewel of Europe.” The names of the 
wonderful churches are like a litany: Santa Maria del 
Fiore, Or San Michele, Santa Maria Novella, Santa 
Croce, San Marco, San Lorenzo, Ognissanti, Santa Tri- 
nita, Santi Apostoli, Santo Stefano, Ospedale degli 
Innocenti, Santissima Annunziata, Sant’ Apollonia, San 
Martino all Scala, Santa Maria Maggiore, San Miniato, 
and the rest. The museums are described—the Bar- 
gello, the Accademia, the Pitti Palace, and the Uffizi— 
as are palaces, parks, and piazzas. Separate chapters 
are given to Fiesole, the certosa and some neighboring 
towns, and certain of the Florentine villas. The work 
is illustrated by 27 full-page photographs of Florentine 
scenes, paintings, and statues. The place of honor, the 
frontispiece, is rightly given to the noblest of domes, 
that designed by Brunelleschi for the cathedral. Every 
library should have a copy of Florence, and of other 
books like it as well. It can lead students and teachers 
to an appreciation of the surpassing genius of a Catholic 
people and of the incomparable masterpieces they pro- 
duced in every field. It may likewise offer ground for 
hope that in the far future the Church will again pro- 
duce other Dantes, Michelangelos, Giottos, and Fra 
Angelicos and inspire them to build other Florences. 


* * * 


Kolodin, Irving 

The Story of the Metropolitan Opera 
Knopf. Apr. 13, 1953. 607p, with 38 additional pages of 
index. $7.50. 
An attractive, scholarly, thoroughly readable and prob- 
ably definitive history of the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York City, this book should, in my opinion, be a 
necessary addition to every high school and college and 
community library. Mr. Kolodin seems to me almost 
the ideal author for such a work, since he not only has 
a wide and varied interest in music, but has been writ- 
ing perceptively about it for many years, since 1932, in 
fact, when he joined the music staff of the New York 
Sun, for which journal he served as music critic and 
music editor from 1945 to 1949. In 1947 he began 
editing a Recordings section for the Saturday Review of 
Literature and has continued this service with admirable 
taste and discrimination since then. 
The research which this volume represents must have 
been prodigious. The results are, at least to this re- 
viewer, fascinating and revealing. The financial struc- 
ture on which the Metropolitan Opera House was built 
are here exposed and the reason for a good deal of the 
shortcomings of that institution, financially and artisti- 
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cally, are made clear for, perhaps, the first time to any 
wide public. It may be that the major portion of the 
book, a rather complete kaleidoscope of the successive 
productions of opera by the Metropolitan, from its in- 
ception in 1883 under the management of Henry Abbey 
up to and including the season of 1949-1950 under 
Rudolf Bing’s management, may prove somewhat heavy 
going to younger readers. But it is a mine of informa- 
tion culled from critical reviews and memoirs and biog- 
raphies which will refresh the memories of older opera- 
goers and serve as reference source of great value to 
music students and music lovers. The names and 
achievements of the great opera stars of past and pres- 
ent here pass in review; and the quality of the mounting 
and of the music of the many hundreds of operas 
which have been staged by the Metropolitan through 
some seven decades are also here recorded. 


For those who will not wish to read through the central 
pages of the volume, I can recommend the Epilogue 
and the Postlude which sum up the various manage- 
ments and a succinct comment on the effects of Mr. 
Bing’s policies and programs in the present. 


In addition to a thorough-going index of 38 additional 
pages to the text, there is an alphabetical listing of the 
operas, ballets and choral pieces presented during the 
regular subscription seasons from 1883-1884 to 1951- 
1952, giving the number of times each opera was pre- 
sented in each year of its presentation at the Metro- 
politan. 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Lowrie, Walter Enchanted Isle 
Philosophical Library. Mar. 31, 1953. 200p. $3.00. 

The isle of Ischia is located in the Bay of Naples, within 
sight and sail of the Isle of Capri. Dr. Walter Lowrie, 
who lives in retirement now in Princeton, fell in love 
with the place when he first visited it as a youth. He 
returned there many times; the last shortly after World 
War II. His departure from its charms was reluctant 
but necessary for his health. His book about the 
island, pleasantly reflective and at times rhapsodic to 
a degree, should attract to it more attention from the 
increasing number of Americans who traipse to Europe. 
Let us hope that the tourists who descend on Ischia 
will all be as sympathetic and understanding as, evi- 
dently, the reverend Doctor Lowrie was. His book will 
repay the reader with chuckles and a sense of sharing 
some delightful experiences. Excepting only, perhaps, 
his chapter on Ischia’s history and historic personages. 


Johannes Ockeghem 
86p. 

The first of what is promised as a series of studies of 
“Great Religious Composers,” this is an excellently pre- 
sented comment on a fifteenth century composer of 
liturgical music little known to any except musicog- 


Krenek, Ernst 
Sheed & Ward. Apr. 15, 1953. 


rephers. Students of music will find musician Ernst 
Krenek’s study of Ockeghem valuable for many rea- 
sons; most of all, perhaps, for the clear discernment he 
shows in describing and defining liturgical chant and 
the techniques of its employment. The bibliography 
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appended shows that few of Ockeghem’s works have 
been recorded here or abroad. The series has been an- 
nounced to include studies of Guillaume di Machaut, 
Orlando di Lasso among others. 


* ” * 


Morris, Richard B. ; 
Encyclopedia of American History 
Harper. Apr. 22, 1953. $6.00. 


Professor Richard B. Morris of the Columbia University 
Graduate School has compiled a reference book which 
presents a chronological account of American history. 
The Encyclopedia is divided into three sections with an 
introduction on how to use the book. The first part 
is called “Basic Chronology,” the second “Topical 
Chronology,” and the third “Three Hundred Notable 
Americans.” 


The first section is the most important part of the 
book. The editor lists, with brief explanations, the 
more important historical incidents from pre-Columbus 
times to aggression in Korea. The first part also lists 
the Presidents and their Cabinets. Each year carries 
a brief synopsis of an important event. At random this 
reviewer opened the book to 1835. Listed under Janu- 
ary 30, is an attempt on the life of President Jackson by 
Richard Laurence and an account of Abolitionist Pro- 
paganda. On the next page the year 1836 is discussed 
and so on through the years to the present. 


The second part of the Encyclopedia is a hodge-poge 
of social, economic and cultural information. Music, 
Religion, Land Policies, Motion Pictures are discussed 
on a year by year basis. So many incidents are thrown 
at the reader in this phase of the book that a better job 
of selection would have enhanced its value. 


The third subdivision of the Encyclopedia mentions the 
names of Three Hundred Americans under headings 
such as Statesmen, Artists, Scientists, etc. After listing 
the select Three Hundred, short biographies follow. 
This is well done and shows excellent choice in selec- 
tion. Editing has been carefully performed and the 
biographies are free of spurious and unessential clap- 
trap. 


The Encyclopedia is a book useful to libraries, students 
and teachers of history. It is recommended to all. 


Frank C. Brown, 
Department of History, 
University of Scranton 


* * 8 


Lanz, J. Edward, editor Stories to Grow By 
Association Press. Apr. 24, 1953. 198p. $2.95. 

In the editor’s preface it is disclosed that the thirteen 
short stories contained in this volume have been 
selected because they are good stories and give the 
reader a “lift.” The aim of the editor is quite com- 
mendable, but whether his selections are good stories 
and provide that “lift” is something else again. The 
stories, it can be said, are innocuous. But little else 
can be said in their favor. They are as appealing as 
the routine soap opera and as significant. 


Best SELLERs 


Each apparently exemplifies some human virtue~ 
honesty to one’s self, courage in adversity, gratitude to 
one’s fellow man, smiling through one’s tears, the glori- 
fication of the harried mother, indeterminate religios 
ity—and each makes its point too patly. Their effec. 
tiveness is comparable to sugar-coated sermonizing, 
Those who might profit by reading them, most likely 
would scorn them; those who find them inspiring, have 
no need for such homely homilies. 


What all these tales lack is an awareness of the emo 
tional and mental roots which give rise to the problems 
which they essay to treat. Because of such superficial. 
ity, they ignore the more basic drives of human beings 
which account for the tortuous circumstances which 
beset their characters. They seem tobe built on the 
philosophy that man can pull himself up by his boot 
straps to a level of peace and contentment as long as 
he is not a source of social tension, on the fallacy that 
religion is an adjunct to this ascension but otherwise of 
little significance. In other words, they advocate a 
man-centered society with a condescending nod to God 
at times. Not one of them affiirms the fact that man 
is primarily a creature of God, utterly dependent upon 
Him, and that man’s essential duty is to play the role 
of that sort of creature in a God-centered society. 


However, since none of these stories will harm anyone, 
they may be recommended, with as much earnestness 
as one could summon to solicit interest in One Man’s 
Family or similar inanities. 


Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
Providence College, 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 


Severance, Catherine Needham 
The Last Days of Ikhnaton 
Apr. 20, 1953. 250p. $3.00. 


This volume is a historical novel of the last days of 
Ikhnaton, the Egyptian Pharaoh. The book attempts 
to recreate the strife which was faced by Ikhnaton 
when he tried to lead the Egyptian people from Poly- 
theism to the recognition and worship of one God. The 
book ends with the assassination of the hero at the 
hands of a demented peasant who is the agent of a con 
spiracy promoted by the priesthood. 


Exposition Press. 


The book is artificial in style, faulty in structure and 
failed to hold the interest of this reader. Though there 
is nothing objectionable in its language or material, this 
book, in the opinion of this reviewer, will have very 
little appeal to the ordinary reader. 


William Herlihy, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
REPRINT 


Christie, Agatha An Overdose of Death 
(The Patriotic Murders) Dell, 1953. 192p. $0.25. 


Centers around the murder of a dentist and some of 
his patients, including a top British financier. In the 
competent Christie manner with Hercule Poirot in 
customary form. 





